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(From the Ohio Farmer.) 
MEADOWS. 

It has been remarked by the writers on agri- 
culture, that natural meadows are no where to be 
found ; because all grass land which is in a state 
of nature, neither enclosed nor cultivated, is uni- 
versally pasture) Many centuries probably elap- 
sed, before the invention of preserving grass by 
drying it into a state of hay; and this discovery, 
which gave rise to what we now term meadow, is 
supposed to have preceded that of tillage ; though 
this may be considered somewhat doubtful, when 
we reflect that, in the primitive state of husband- 
ry in this country, the cattle which were intended 
for consumption during the winter, were slaugh- 
tered in the latter end of autumn, and salted for 
use. ‘To such tracts of ground as consist of mai- 
den earth, some persons are still disposed to limit 
the extent of meadow land; but generally speak- 
ing, all land that is annually, or even occasionally, 
mown, is at present known under the denomina- 
tion. Some considerable tracts of marsh have 
never yet been submitted to the plough, and much 
land, which, lying on the banks of rivers, is sub- 
ject to be occasionally overflowed, is still in a vir- 
gin state; but by far the greater part of the up- 
land meadow throughout the kingdom, bears ev- 
ident marks of having been anciently under cul- 
tivation. 

The general management of meadow land, lies 
in a narrow compas3s—little diversified by prac- 
tice, except when rendered necessary by differ- 








ence of seasen and quality of soil. As the early 
vegetation of grass is promoted by taking the stock | 
soon off the ground, the uplands are usually 
“hayned,” or laid up at Candlemass; but richer 
land is often left open until the latter end of 
March; sometimes, indeed, particularly if the 
weather be moist, even later; but, if continued 
too long, the hay harvest is proportionally retar- 
ded and diminished. On this subject, Mr Sin- 
clair has stated that a given space of the same 
quality of grass having been cut towards the end 
of March, and another space of equal size left 
uncut until the last week in April,the produce of 
each being afterwards taken at three different 
cuttings, that of the space last cut excceded the 
former in the proportion of three or two; and in 
one instance during a dry summer, the last crop- 
ped space exceeded that which was cropped (first) 
as two to one. On land of the latter description 
eare should also be taken to remove the heavy 
cattle early in autumn, for such ground being 
commonly of a loamy nature, and soon softened 
by a fall of rain, would otherwise be poached, and 
it is well known that in wet weather the hoofs of 
bullocks form holes which hold water, and thus 
render the herbage sour. 


After the hay has been removed, the meadows 





are generally shut up for some weeks, until the 
grass again springs, when the stock are turned 


upon them in such proportion as they appear able 
to bear during the autumn; though light store 
stock are sometimesturned in immediately to crop 
such spots around the margins, and in the water 
furrows, as may have escaped the seythe. Other 
farmers, however, reserve it during winter, and 
then use it in the manner already stated in the 
preceding account of fogging. Some, a'so, live 
in the neighborhood of large towns, where they 
have the advantage of procuring manure, now 
the land a second time, some time in the month 
of August; but in that ease, they should be ear- 
lier than usual in the first crop. Cow-keepers, 
indeed, frequently cut it two or three times in the 
summer, as they find that rower, hay is of a soft, 
grassy quality, which oceasions a greater flush of 
milk than that which is first mown, though it does 
not increase its richness, and they therefore cut 
the grass long before the seed has time to ripen, 
This frequent mowing, however, if it does not 
exhaust the soil, has a tendency to reduce the 
herbage ; an injury to which new miecadows are 
more exposed, than such as are old; and, there- 
fore, land recently laid down to grass, should not 
be mown, but pastured with sheep or with v 
light stock, during the two first years as the surer 
method of furnishing it with luxuriant herbage. 
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TAMING HORS&S. 
The mysteiy of rendering horses of the most 
unruly character, perfectly obedient and docile, 
seenis to he satisfactorily unfolded in the annexed 
communication, which we extract from the N.Y. 
Spirit of the Times, 
art has been deemed by the world, something like 
a super-natural gift, with which few men, and 
were endowed, According 
to Mr Lewis’ account of the matter, any person 
possessing a quick eye, ready hand, active heel, 
and a certain portion of animal courage, by fol- 
lowing the simple rules of Mr Jona, Smith, ean 
learn to break the most unruly horse that ever 
Maine Farmer. 


For many years, this curious 


those “far between,” 


stocd ou four legs. 

‘eb. 19, 1837. 
Drar Sir: It was onthe 25th of May, 1823, at 

Orange Court House, in the Old Dominion, (God 

bless her!) where I then lived, that I first saw the 

late Jonathan Smith. It was Court-day, and he, 

surrounded by a crowd of gentlemen, began thus : 


Llangollen, Ky. 


‘Every groom and trainer, gentleman, has his 
own way of bridling, and breaking and managing 
I am ateacher of the art; Tecan tame 
the most ungovernable horse on this green in one 
hour, And if any of you want to know how, 1 


After the cattle are removed, the land is bush-| wil] teach you the theory, and show the practice, 


harrowed and rolled. 
those small portions of mould which are thrown 


The bush-harrow spreads | on this condition: If 1 fail, youshall pay me noth. 


. 
Ing 3 


if T sueceed, and satisfy you that you can 


upon the surface by the earth-worms, and are, so; do it as well as 1, you and each of you, shall pay 


far, an excellent dressing, when the separation is+ me $10. 


properly performed. ‘This, however, is most com. | 


I will make the horse follow me with- 
out bridle. halter or saddle, through this crowd ; 
, ’ 5 , 


monly done by interweaving some strong but} stand quietly while I crack this whip repeatedly 
pliant branches of trees, hedge row thorns,through! over his back ; make him give me any foot at 


the open squares of a heavy harrow, which thus | 
forms an efficient brush, and when drawn over | 
the ground performs its duty perfeetly during a) 
short distance ; but the branches, being pressed | 
close, and worn by the motion, soon become 
flatas not to have the effeet of spreading the earth, | 
The best mode is, therefore, to fix the branches| 
upright in a frame placed in the front part of the 
roller ; by which means they can be so placed as to 
sweep the ground effectually, and when worn can | 
be moved a little lower down, so as to continue | 
the work with regularity. In this manner the| 
bush harrow can also be drawn by a single horse | 
and driven by one man, instead of employing two 
horses and two drivers, as is the case when the 
land is rolled and liairowed separately. he ob. 
ject of rolling is merely to lay the land as smooth 
as possible for the convenience of mowers, for it 
is thought by many farmers to retard the progress 
of vegetation ; though there can be litile doubt, 
that if the soil is porous and spongy, the roller will 
add to its firmness, and give a more substantial 
bottom to the sward, It has, indeed, been. stated 
that the operation of heavy rolling has been found 
to add six or seven hundred weight of hay per 
acre on the produce of the crop, 


so | 








The safest means of becoming known to many, 
is by assisting many that are unknown. 


command, and lie down if you wish it.’ 

‘Agreed, agreed!’ cried half a dozen voices, of 
which [T was one. ‘Bring up Madison’s mare, 
and if he ean do half what he says with ber, he 
must deal with the devil.’ 

‘No, gentlemen,’ said Smith, ‘there is no div- 
ilishment in it, but plain common sense, as you 
will see. Take the mare into that house yon- 
der,’ (it. was a log house, about twenty feet 
square) ‘all horses may be managed in the same 
way.’ 

‘the mare was a wild, skittish young thing, high 
tempered withal, disposed to kick and bite, and 
would not let a stranger touch her, 

‘Come gentlemen,’ said Smith, ‘et us go to the 
stable.’ 

As he went along, be examined carefully a 
whip which he carried, formed like a wagoner’s, 
Lut lighter in the handle, and longer in the throng 
and lash, When we got to the door, Smith said 
no man but himself must enter, ‘ Look through 
the cracks, and see what 1 do, and how I do it,-— 
Shut the door after me, and fasten it.’ 

In he went suddenly and very boldly, and be- 
fore the mare could survey bim, he was giving 
her the lash en her hind legs and thighs, with 
quick, sharp strokes. Around she weut, kicking, 
jumping, backing out, and seeming as if she would 
break through the side of the house, keeping the 
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os 
greatest possible distance from him. No rest, no 
breathing time was given; the sweat began to 
flow, and the mare slower in her movements, and 
occasionally to turn so us to sereen her hind legs 
from the lash, When she turned her bead to | 
wards him and approached nearest, he stopped | 
the whip, stretched out his hand towards her and | 
But she was off again in- | 


said ‘Come along.’ 
Present- 
ly she stopped, turned, looked at him, and inelin- 
ed slightly towards him, He reached out his hand, 
stopped) whipping, and touched her neck, saying 
But- there was no 


stantly, and again the lash was applied, 


again, ‘ Come along,’ come 
along in her; there she stood sullenly. Away | 


he leaped, and plied the lash and repeated ‘Come | 
slong. She soon turned, came towards him, and | 
He was watching her, and the moment | 
she begun to advance, he did also, so that now he | 


stopped. 


was near her, he patted her, stopped whipping, 
: She 
began to move with him; but as if panie struck, 
a moment afterwards, darted off. ‘The lash was 
poured into her, 


and as he moved away, said ‘come along,’ 


! 


She stopped, trembled, and | 
dunged. 

‘ You'll see now,’ said Smith to us, ‘they 
erally do this when giving up.’ 

She appreached ; he patted her neck, stopped | 
whipping, and said ‘come along,’ moving slowly 


’ at | 
gen- 


from her. She now obeyed, following him sev- | 
eral times around the room, He patted her neck, | 
and, and as she was following him, he suddenly | 
darted away and began with the whip, crying 
’  Tustantly she was at his side, and | 
the whip ceased to flash through the air, and he 
was patting her neck as she followed him around, 
Whenever she lagged, he was away, and the whip 
applied. Never after that would she remain two 
feet from him. 

‘You see, gentlemen,’ said he, ‘the principle. 
The whip never touches her to burt, when near 
me; nothing near me, or that I bring to her, is 
to hurt her, so much as her fear of me, or any 


‘come along. 





thing in contact with me.’ 

Ile then took off his glove, thrust his fist into 
his armpit, and then rubbed it on and in her nos- 
trils. After walking a few more times around the 
room, the mare following close to him, he said, 
‘open the door,’ 


The door was opened, and the 
mare followed close to him off to the crowd, and 
through it and back again to the stable. 

He came out, closed the door, and said, ¢ this, 
gentlemen, is always the first Jesson, and never 
has to be repeated. After a borse follows in the 
stable, it is but to make him do it in a small lot, 
where he cannot escape you. It has taken about 
thirty minutes, On the whole, it is humane, for 
it prevents all future contention. On entering 
her stable hereafter, she should be reminded by a 
single touch of the whip, and ‘come along, She 
will now follow the smallest boy, who will go in 
alone, give her the hint with the whip, and say, 
‘come along,’ for a treaty has been formed with 
her to this e'Tect, that when near you, she is nev- | 
er to be struck ; but if at a distance and disobe- 
dient, she suffers not after the fault, but during 
its commission, By this treatment, her whole 
nature will be changed, and she may be taught, 
by the rational application of the principle, to do 
any thing that a horse can do. I will now show 
you that she will let ine handle her feet, &c,, as 
soon as [ teach her what | want her to do,’ 

He went in and closed the door, She came 
up to him; he patted her shoulder, then her arm, 








and carried hishand down the fore leg; she drew 
back and trembled. In an instant he was away 
from her, and the lash applied with scome along.’ 
Up she came,and he began again; she now stood 
fast, while he ran his hand over ler leg, patting 
and soothing her. 

‘She is now satisfied, you see, that she is not 
to be hurt when T touch her,’ 

He then went from leg to leg, tll she stood 
perfeetly quiet while he handled them, He then 
slightly tapped the inside of the fore leg, and said 
‘foot, foot.’ She raised ic on the toe ; he took 
hold of it gently, but firmly, raised it from the 


ground, and patted her, then stopped a few mo- 
nents, and repeated it, till when he tapped it she | 


raised the foot off the ground for him. This he 
did repeatedly to every foot, 

‘She now understands,’ 
slightly tap her leg, and say ‘ foot,’ I want her to 
give it tome, and she will do it, fur if she does 
not, she will know the consequence, 
off yonder, and the lash will take my place; I’m 
the most agreeable cof the two, 


but from the association of ideas, take pleasure in 
your touch ; itis the sign of peace. I will now 
put her confidence it: me to the severest test.’ 

He raised the whip, laid it on her back, rubbed 
her with it; she trembled like a leaf till she stood 
nearer to him, as if for protection, He patted 
her; shook the whip over her, then increased its 


motion parallel to her back, till it whizzed in the | 
air, Withoutever touching her; louder and louder | 


it sounded, till he began to crack it over her ;— 
ouce only did she retire, and back again instantly, 


for the moment she was off, she felt the lash,— | 
After this, he suddenly receded, raised the whip, 


and said, ‘come along.’ Up she came; then he 
cracked it over her very often, and she never 
moved from him. 

‘You see now, gentlemen, that the cracking the 
whip is also a sign of peace. She will come to 
it if he sees me, although a quarter of a mile off. 
Suppose your horse is afraid of an umbrella, or 
any thing else ; take it to the stable, make him 
follow you with it on your arm; then touch him, 
then hold it over it over his head, then on his 
back, and then take him into a lot so small that 
he cannot escape you, and make him follow there, 
in like manner, 
thing, when you thus prove to him chat it will 
not hurt him; or if he is afraid, the great fear of 
distance, and the lash will cast out the least fear 
of any thing in contact with you. Break your 
colts and fillies in accordance with these princi- 
ples, applied by common sense, and they will play 
no tricks, Give your colt a first lesson ; at the 
next, make him come up, lay the bridle on his 
head ; when used to it, put it on, make him fol- 
low with the bridle on, without holding it, then 
lead him. Handle his legs, and feel as you have 
seen done to day. Teach him also to bear the 
crack of the whip near him, and over his back, 
These several teachings should oceupy fifteen or 
twenty minutes, twice a day, for three or four 
days, then you may bring your blanket and cir- 
cingle to him; go onas with the umbrella. When 
he is used to them, girt the blanket on; make 


him follow with it on ; do this several times ; af- | 


ter that, bring in your saddle, use him to it in the 
same manner. Put it on, and make him follow ; 
after he is used to it, lay over it a long, narrow 
bag, with thirty pounds in each end, and let him 


said he, ‘that when J 
Iwill be. 


Horses taught | 
this, will never kick you; theyare not only afraid, 


He will soon cease to fear any | 


| follow with these on in the stable, and in the lot, 
with the bridle drawn as tight as when in the 
jhands ofa rider, Repeat this several times, ond 
/you may put up your boy in the stable; still let 
‘him follow you; then in the lot several times,— 
| After a day or two you may increase your dis- 
tance from him, towards the centre of the circle 
in which he walks. He will soon walk around 
the lot, obeying the bridle of the boy. You may 
now bring in another gentle horse, with a rider 
‘on, to walk with him, but before him at first.— 
| After a few walks thus in the lot, you may take 
‘them out, and with ordinary care, your colt is 
i broken and gentle, without having injured him- 
self or his rider. To teach him to lie down, is 
quite easy, after the foot lesson, Tuke a fore foo: 
from the ground, hold it firmly ; tap the other fore 
leg, and ask f@r it. 
his knees. Perhaps he will bounce up, alarmed 
at his new position, But you must have patience 
to teach a horse what you want him to do, Be- 
gin again; bring him in the same manner as at 
first, on his knees, till he will remain quiet in that 
attitude, permitting you to walk round him with- 
out attempting to rise. Do this till he ts used to 
it; then, when he is on bis knees, go to a hind 
foot, and make him give that to you. When in 
that position, ask for the other hind foot; and 
down he comes on his side. Perhaps (if he is a 
timid animal) he will be alarmed at his new po- 
sition, and rise up iustantly ; but take care to pat 
hins as he goes down, and while he is on the 
ground; but as he rises, and is firmly on his feet, 
you must retire,and give him a slight admonition 
with the lash, that he is doing wrong to get up 
so soon. Go again and again through the same 
routine, he will soon understand what you want 
him to do, And a horse taught thus, will do for 
you any thing that he can do when he understands 
|you; and, gentlemen, he is not slow of under- 
|standing. ‘The horse is naturally a very observ- 
‘ing, sagacious, and sensible animal, docile and 
' obedient, when once thoroughly convinced of the 
‘superior powers of man. And _ his intellectual 
powers, if I may say so without offence, are like 
‘those of man, much improved by. proper exer- 
cise or education, with this remarkable differ- 
ence: 


He will necessarily come on 


‘A man convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still.’ 

Not so with the horse. He never is of the same 
opinion, after agumentum ad equum has once con- 
-vinced him. The lesson of punishment at a dis- 
tance from you, and teaching that near you is the 
‘place of safety and peace, with the consequent 
‘following you in the stable and out of it, is the 
| first step always, and the key of the whole sys- 
‘tem. This first lesson must be nore effectual, by 
perseverance aud courage, I say courage, for 
' some horses fight bravely in the first lesson ; nev- 
‘er afterwards, if subdued. If they merely kick 
and back towards you, the size ef the room ena- 
bles you, by keeping your eye constantly on them, 
and sideling round, to avoid their heels, as you 
apply the lash. The horse will soon be tired of 
presenting his hind legs to you. But if the horse 
be a strong, high-spirited stallion of some age, 
who, badly managed by a timid groom, has had 
his own way, when he turns his head towards 
| you, then comes the tug of war. In such cases, 


gentlemen, I make myself a little ugly and out- 
landish in my appearance, before I enter his pres- 
ence ; and I do enter in a very bold, and dashing 
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style, (for horses are very subject to panic from 
sudden unusual appearances.) Before he recoy- 


ers his self-possession, and can wonder at my au- 


dacious impudence, I fall aboard of him like five 
and forty wild eats, and before he is sufliciently 
self-possessed to front you, he is inspired with 
some considerable respect for his new customer’s 
courage and prowess. But after a while, he begins 
to think the joke is carrying too far. He turns 


and gives you a look, which plainly says, ‘ who | 


the devil are you?’ Tam sorry to make the no- 
ble horse swear, on even so provoking an ocea- 
sion; but I assure you he is not so much addic- 
ted to it as jackasses, and some other animals, and 
he may at least plead the excuse of—* evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners,’ for this bad 
habit. Now he surveys you, notwithstanding the 
sharp lash incessantly appiied to the hind legs, 
fixes his gaze on you, lays his ears close to his 


head, draws back his lips, disclosing his teeth, | 


opens his mouth, raises his fore feet, and dashes 
right at you. Woe to the timid braggart, who, 
with wandering eye or daunted breast, is not rea- 


dy with hand, and heart, and heels, and eyes, for | 


this crisis, Perhaps his time is come! 


‘Poor Johnny Raw, what madness could impel 

So rum a flat to face so prime a swell.’ 
Let none such presume to exercise the art of mas- 
tering even, much less the noble science of sub- 
duing the horse. But the fearless and practised 


| 
| at once abandon cider drinking. 
\ 


horse teacher is ready for the encounter, His eye | 
was fixed upon bin, he foresaw the coming storm, | 


and as the open mouth and high raised hoof of 
the indignant and enraged animal approach, he 
seems to meet them: 


‘But when the shadow’s o’er his brow, he slips aside, 

So nimbly s¥ps, that the vain robber past 

Through empty air, and he so high, so vast, 

Who dealt the stroke, come thundering to the ground ; 

Nor rest, nor pause, nor breathing time is given, 

But rapid as the rattling hail from heaven, 

3eats on the house-top, showers of ‘ horseman’s shot,’ 

Around the ‘ Stallion’s legs fly peppering hot.’ 

From this to the finish is all ‘ tweedle dee,’ 

You now have my s*cret,—so hand me the fee.’ ” 

We did hand Jonathan his fee, and I have no 
reason to repent it, for J believe that this method 
has more than once saved my life, although I am 
no Jack Mytton, to throw myself under a horse’s 
heels, or ride full tilt over a rabbit warren, 

JOHN LEWIS, 
Late of Spottsylvanin Co., Virginia. 





Premium oF £100.—In our first number a pre- 
mium of $100 was offered by a distinguished phi- 
lanthropist, for the best experiment in fattening 
cattle or swine the present year on apples, Com- 
munications on the subject are to be made, post 
paid, to Rev. J. Marsh, Philadelphia, before the 
last of December. The committee of award are 
Hon. Levi Lincoln, late Governor of Massachu- 
setts; his Excellency Gov. Ritner, of Pennsylva- 
nia, and the Honorable John Cocke, of Virginia. 

The weigit of the animais befere they are fed 
on apples, must be given; together with a mi- 
nute account of the mode of fattening, the quan- 
tity of apples, and grain or meal given, the time 
spent, &e. 

This subject is extensively engaging the atten- 
tion of farmers, We rejoice in it. Itis high time 
that the valuable fruit of the orchard was put to 
some better purpose than making men drunkards. 


| 





itry has caused a dead waste of time and labor, 
‘and health, and domestic peace, and religious pros- 
/perity ; while, as the many who have entirely 
ibroken froim it now testify, no good has come of 
hitall, It isto the Temperance reformation that 
we are indebted for the destruction of practices 
which would not, perhaps, in themselves alone 
have roused publie exeeration, but which are now 
seen to form such a constituent part of the great 
system of drunkard-making, that they must go 
out with 





those other customs which have buried 
‘thousands on thousands in disgrace and misery. 
| In many parts of our country, the orchards are 
loaded with fruit, and there is a strong temptation 
|to repair the old cider mills ; but most of the tem- 


Phe inveterate habit of cider drinking in our coun- 


ug 
boarding schools, where the pupils are kept in a 
manner diferent from that to which they have 
heen accustomed, are too much confined and not 
allowed sufficient exercise, ‘That when they walk 
out they move too slow, being guided by a regu- 
lar step, under the direction of their teachers.—- 
We believe the writer is correct in his views, but 
the difieulties to which 
exclusively from boarding schools in large cities, 


he alludes, arise almost 


Where the air to young persons confined to study, 
where they are kept in 
buildings not sufficiently airy, and rooms too con. 
fined and badly ventilated, 


is almost pestilential, 


Country air, scenery, 
room and exercise, are the articles required to 
preserve health, under intellectual labor and ap- 
plication.—.V. Y. paper. 


| perance farmers where we have recently journey- | 


-ed, conclude that, even in the midst of plenty, 
‘they will let them rest at least another year, and 
see if the fruit will not be more profitable in 
another way. We met with one ‘Temperance 
seciety which had adopted the total abstinence 
pledge, excepting cider drinking. We will not 
jmention the name of the place, but have noted it 
'down, that we may see five years hence, what 
‘sort of Temperance men live there. Upon the 
whole, we think all Temperance men had better 
We are 
they will never regret it. A neat orchard of well 
selected fruit, for domestic use, cookery and barn 


sure 


feed, isan invaluable part of a farm,—for any 
thing else, it is a nuisance.—dmerican Temperance 
Union. 





Cure For tur Consumprion.—Every thing 
which will tend to give us any insight into the 
character of this dreadful disease, whith more 


than any other is fatal in New England—which | 


annually conducts its thousands to the tomb, and 
which selects victims from among the young, the 
lovely, the virtuous and the good—is deserving of 
particular attention. We lately inserted an ex- 
tract from an article in the New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser, from the pen of Edward C. Coop- 
er, M. D., recommending the use of sulphate of 
copper, in that form of consumption known as 
chronie bronchitis, and stating that it is of great 
efficacy in catarrbal phthisis, and consumption in 
all its forms, when in its chronic stages, and free 
from any inflammatory symptoms, 

We know nothing of Dr Cooper, but we think 
the suggestion may prove a valuable one, as we 
have often witnessed the healing qualities of sul- 


phate of copper or blue vitrol, as it is sometimes. 


called. We have seen the most happy effects 
produced by a solution of this material, appiied 


Srartine Cuttpoxex in Tue Weriv.—Many 
an unwise parent labors hard and lives sparingly 
all his life for the purpose of leaving enough to 
give his children a start in the world, as it is call- 
ed. Setting a young man afloat with money left 
h:m by relatives, is like tying the bladders under 
the arm of one who eannot swim—ten chances to 
one he will lose his bladders and go to the bot- 
tom. ‘Teach him to swim and then he will nev- 
er need the bladders, Give your child a sound 
education, and you have done enough for him, 
See to it that his morals are pare, his mind culti- 
vated, and his whole nature mauve subservient to 
the laws which govern man, and you have given 
him what will be of more value than the wealth 
of the Indies. You have given him a ‘start’ 

| which no misfortune can deprive him of. ‘The 
earlier you teach him to depend upon his own re- 
sources the better. 





Woman.—As the vine which bas long twisted 
}its graceful foliage around the oak, and been lift- 
ed by it into sunshine, will, when the hardy plant 
has been rifted by the thunderbolt, cling around 
it with its caressing tendrils, and bind up its shat- 
tered bough ; so it is beautifully ordered by Proy- 
idence, that woman who is the mere dependant 
and ornament of man in his happier hours, should 
be his stay and solace when smitten with sudden 
calamity, Winding herself into the rugged recess- 
|es of his nature, tenderly supporting the droop- 
jing head, and binding up the broken heart, 

| Miami Univensity.—Ata commencement of 
this institution on the 19th instant the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts wes conferred on twenty-five stu- 
dents. There are, at present, one hundred and 
fifty-one students in the various departments of 
the University. —Ohto paper, 


externally in cases of ulcers caused by piles, or 


| other diseases, and have administered it internal- | 


ly, in small doses, for certain diseases at sea, with 
good effect. We can easily conceive that ih af- 
fections of those parts of the body, where it may 


be directly applied, as of the throat, it may prove | 
What effect it may produce by | 


of great efficacy. 
acting on the system through the absorbent ves- 
sels, in cases of tubercular consumption, we are 
unable to conjecture. But the hint is a valuable 
one, and should not be condemned,—Boston Mer. 
Journal. 





A medical writer of some eminence, (Dr Bing- 
ham of Hartford, Ct.) gives it as his opinion, that 
many diseases, and ofien consumption, among 
young ladies, frequently have their origin in 


THE BAD THINK OTHERS BAD.—*“ There is an 
observation,” said Mr Huskisson in a speech, 
“that those who are most practised in tortuous 
| cases themselves, are ever the most ready to charge 
that species of conduct upon others,” 


| "THE WRONGER NEVER PARDONS.—* The oppres- 
sor,” said Lord Brougham in a speech, “ always 
errs. Those who begin with hurting, such isthe 
/perversity of human nature, always end with ha- 


ting.” 





| It is better to tread the path of life cheerfully, 
iskipping lightly over the thorns and briars that 
obstruct your way, than to sit down under every 
| hedge lamenting your hard fate, 
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(From the Genesee Farmer.) 
SUMMER FALLOWS. 
EFFECT OF FREQUENT PLOUGHING. 
The effect which frequent ploughing has on land 
on which wheat 
be sown, has in some degree the 
further observation, and 


intended for summer fallows, or 
is to attracted 
attention of farmers, but 
a comparison of the results, are sti!l desirable in 
order to a perfect understanding of the matter. 
If the crop of wheat will be no better for five or 
six ploughings, it is certainly desirable to save the 
labor ; and if it should appear that the crop, and 
the soil, (oo, is injured by too much ploughing, 
and that ploughing thoroughly once is better than 
to move the ground deeply with the plough as 
many as four or five times,then farmers should 
understand the matter, and husband their time and 
labor accordingly. Our remarks will principally 
relate to lands in good tilth, and which is plough- 


with noxious as thistle and Johns. 
wort, may be ploughed as often as these weeds 


weeds, such 


show themselves in the season, and this is the 
most effective method of destroying them ; but 
we have serious doubts whether land so ploughed 
would produce as good wheat as if ploughed not 
more than once or twice, 

Much of the soil of west New York is compos- 
ed on the surface of what may be called caleare- 
ous loam, based more or less on earth containing 
large quantities of clay, the latter frqeuently run 
ning into clay slate, or, where the lime predomi- 


nates, into limestone. The soils that abound in 


clay and lime, furnish the best wheat lands of the | 


state, and the surface after ploughing soon as- 
sumes the dark hue, indicative of soils impregnat- 
ed with the salts furnished hy vegetable decom- 
position, In this surface soil is found the favorite 
food of plants, and the question arises, whether 
frequently turning the soil deeply, so as to pre- 


| of the propriety of frequent ploughing for fallows | 


ms 


/—“ when good land, (particularly clover land,) | 


} 


} 


with a distinetly marked surface of dark soil, is 
fallowed for wheat, sown with the harrow upon 
one ploughing, and permitted to lie a year or two 
in clover, after the crop of wheat, the dark soil 
that was turned under is again formed upon the 
surtace, occupying the position in which the elay 
was left by the previous ploughing, and the clay, 
that which was occupied by the inverted soil. * 

* * 1 suppose this change is accomplished 
by the gasses evolved in the decomposition of the 
vegetable matter turned under by the plough, If 


the weather is warm, and the vegetation green, | 


succulent, and abundant, the decomposition is 
rapid, and the quantity of gas disengaged is great. 
Of these, the carbonic is deemed the great stimu- 


oughly, and not frequently repeated, Secondly — 
that early fallowing is decidedly preferable to a 
ploughing thatis later, as it gives the surface time 
to regain from the ascending gases and action of 
the atmosphere, the fertilizing principles, of which 
the lower stratum of soil is destitute. Third!y— 
that when green crops, such as clover, or buck. 
wheat, are turned under, they should not*be dis- 
turbed until decomposition is complete, and their 
valuable propeities thoroughly incorporated with 
the soil; and fourthly—that since nature in all 


| cases, where left to perform her operations undis- 


lant of vegetable life ; aud being heavier than the | 
)atmospheric air, but lighter than the soil, it rises 
ed for the benefit of the crop alone; lauds infested | 


to the surface, insinuating itself into the intersti- 
ces of the clay brought up by the plough, saturates 
it, and accomplishes the first process of its con- 


version into soil, Hlenee the cause of a well known | 


turbed, prepares the surface for the reception of 
seed, farmers should profit by her labors, and not, 
unless rendered necessary for other purposes, 
counteract her preparatory measures, by unne- 
cessarily changing the surface in frequent plough- 
ings. 





Measurine Poratrors.—A_ fact which came 
under our observation last spring, while buying 


/our seed potatoes, has convinced us that it would 


fact, that fallows made in June, or July, become | 
many shades darker on the surface, although ex- | 


posed to the scorching rays of a summers sun, | 
‘than those made in September and October, when 


the days are shorter, vegetation drier and less 
succulent, the nights longer and cooler, and every 
circumstance less favorable to a rapid decompo- 
sition.” 

Perhaps the most thorough and frequent plough- 
ings kuown among us, are given to those summer 
fallows where the destruction of the Canada this- 


tle formsan important object in the culture of the 


| 


field. Fields have been thus ploughed from six 


|to tentimes, and we believe it has been almost 


vent the combination at the surface so apparently | 


necessary to the growth of the plant, would not 
be a positive injury rather than a benefit? Deep 
ploughing is necessary to loosen the earth, and 


render it permeable, to a proper depth, for the | 


roots of the plants put upen it; it & only when 
new soil from a considerable depth is so frequeat- 
ly brought to the surface that the ameliorating ef- 


fects of the sun, air, and fermenting gases, have no ment ; the end may be pursued without regard to 


time to exercise their influence, that the surface 
becomes unfit for the purpose of vegetation. 

Jt has been remarked by one of the most sci- 
entific and able farmers of the present day, Judge 
Buel, “that unfermented vegetable and animal! 


maiters, ineluding greensward, green crops and | [t was ploughed early, and as often as any thing 


long manure, after being buried by the plough, | 


should never be exposed to the sun and winds by 
cross ploughing, until they have become perfectly 
rotten. The gaseous matters which dung gives 


| degree, 


\ 


jat once remedy the evil, 


{ 


off while undergoing fermentation, always rise, | 


because they are lighter than the atmospheric air. 


They enrich the soil and afford food for plants, | 


because they have already formed the necessary 
parts of plants. Hence, if fermentation takes place 


surface se > » ms — | : ; 4 
on the surface, these gaseous matters are scattered | er did the wheat, and to the great surprise of all, 


and lost; if in the soil, the earths and moisture 
retain them there, and the plants feed upon them.” 
This union of the fertilizing gases takes place at 


is too frequently displaced, the surface will ina 
considerable degree be rendered. barren, 
Mr ‘Thomas J. Randolph, in an able paper pub- 


uniformly found, that while the certainty of des- 
troying the thistles increased iu proportion to the 
frequency of the plonghing, the chance of a sue- 
ceeding crop of wheat was diminished in the same 
The observation and experience of al- 
most every farmer must have furnished instances 
where repeated ploughings, caused the failure of 
a crop, or at least greatly lessened its value 
Where so important an end is to be attained as 
the destruction of the thistle, the loss, partially or 
wholly, of the succeeding crop, is of little mo- 


collateral consequences, as_ rest and manure will 
A few years since, a 
gentleman in one of the central counties of this 
state treated a large field, overrun with thistles, 
but strong rich land, in the way described above, 


green sbowed itself on the surface; the number 
of times we do not now recollect, The time for 
sowing came, and the field was pronounced in 


capital order; no vegetation of any kind to be 


seen 3 the soil finely pulverized, but bearing too 
much the cast of the clayey substratum; and the 
farmer flattered himself that he had not only kill 


ved his thistles, hut secured a fine crop of wheat. 
| Spring came, and if the thistles came not, so neith- 


| his field remained nearly bare at harvest. 


The 


|soil appeared to be deprived of the principles that 
| promote vegetation, and to have become dead and 
th: surface of the earth, and if this fertile stratum | 


| 
| 
| 


inert. Others have witnessed similar results. 
We should infer from the foregoing opinions 
and experiments—Virstly, that where necessary 


ito plough deep, in order to give a free range to 


; » i » “or To wea) ’ Th : > . * . 
lished in the Farmer’s Register, says, in speaking the roots of plants, it should be performed thor- 


|out of a lot of 55 that he had bought. 


| 


| 


had sold 40 bushels and 


greatly tend to promote the cause of justice be- 
tween buyer and seller, as well as advance the in- 
terests of potato growers if they were sold by 
weight, We engaged 35 bushels from a dealer, 
Prior to 
our sending for them, the dealer told us that he 
wished us to take the 


| . . . 
| balance ; upon our remonstrating agaipt his havy- 





ing solda portion of the quantity engaged by us, 
he laughed and sail there was more left than we 
had engaged, and much to our surprise, the resi- 
due measured 37 1-2 bushels, making the 55 
bought by the dealer actually contain 77 1-2 
bushels, On expressing our surprise at these facts, 
he stated that he had bought the potatoes in bags, 
and that they contained more than the estimate 
of their contents, which he had, at the request of 
the consignee, fixed himself. Here was a clear 
loss in measure to the owner of the potatees, of 
22 1-2 bushels, whereas had the quantity been 
ascertained by weight, the judgment of an inter- 
ested purchaser could have been dispensed with, 
and justice to the farmer would have been done. 
We deem it our duty to lay this statement of facts 
before our agricultural reacers, because we hon- 
estly believe that great advantage would arise were 
the measure of potatoes ascertained by weight, in- 
stead of the loose manner of measuring in baskets, 
bags, and balt bushels.— Bait, Far, 

We perceive by the N. Y. Journal of Commerce, 
that the hopes of good crops are realized in most 
places. Witness the following: 

Frederick, Maryland, Wheat more than aver- 
age, and very heavy; $1 per bushel :—Oats, po- 
tatoes, rye, all abundant, Corn promising a good 
crop. 

Winchester, Virginia,— the same in all re- 
spects, 

Wheeling, Ohio, Wheat 75 cts——Columbus, 
Ohio, Wheat contracted for at 621-2 cts. per 
bushel, 

From Buffalo to Utica, wheat crop excellent, 
Wheat at Rochester, N. Y. $1 25. 

Nashville, ‘Tennessee, Sept. 9. Flour 2 50 to 
3 00 per 10C€ Ibs., plenty. Obio superfine $6 per 
bbl. Corn, very promising. 


Lynchburg, Va., Sept.14.—Flour $5 50 to $6 
very dull: wheat 1,05 to 1,10. 

Georgetown, D, C.—Flour 8, to 8,50 per bbl, 
Wheat, 1,25 per bustiel, 
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MANGEL WURTZEL, 
BY MARTIN BOYLE. 


Mangel Wurtzel is a kind of red beet, not liable | 


to be injured by disease or insects,and proof 
against the change of seasons, It requires loamy 
loose soil, and abundance of short and rich ma- 
nure. It givesno unpleasant taste to milk or but- 


ter, (an objection which may be urged against tur. | 


nips, and most kinds of cabbage)—quite the re- 
verse. Pigs,as well as mileh cows, are fond both 
of its leaves and roots, Sixteen or twenty perch- 
es under it, will suppert a cow, allowing her sixty 
pounds weight per day, for the five winter months ; 
and a half a pound of seed, which will cost about 
1s 6d, will sow these twenty perches. From the 
20th to the end of April, is the best time for sow- 


ing the seed; and those of you who are not like- | 
ly to have your ground at that time ready, should | 


sow in a seedling bed, in order to transplant when 
the ground is prepared ; and in this case you 
should not put out the plants until they are about 


an inch in diameter, else they will not arrive at} 


full size. The best way, however, is io sow the 
seed where it is to remain, and the process is as 
follows :— 

Prepare your land as if for drilling potatoes— 
open the drills eighteen inches or two feet distant, 
the deeper the better, unless there is yellow clay 
at the bottom—fill them with short manure— 
cover them with four or five inches of earth—roll 
them lengthways, and then on the smooth and 
level top make hills with the dibbling stick, two 
inches in depth and about twelve inches apart, 
and into every hole drop twe seeds, which are to 
be covered as the work proceeds. When the 
plants are about two inches high, you are to draw 
out from each hole the extra plant or plants leav- 
ing of course the strongest and healthiest plant be- 
hind. Keep them clean from weeds, but do not 
earth them. If any ofthe plants appear to run to 


seed, pull them outand transplant into their room, | 


after stirring up the earth, and applying a little 
fresh manure, (and to the want of attention to this 
point the compurative failure of transplanted crops 
is to be attributed) other plants of mangel wurt- 
zel, rape, cabbages, or Sweedish turnips; which 
should always be in a reserved seedling bed, in 
case of failure in any crop. In September pull 
the leaves—[cutting them close to the crown will 
cause the root to rot if left inthe field during win- 
terJ—and give them to your cows, sheep, and 
pigs. You will also find that they make a good 
substitute for greens or spinach. 

The following is Mr Meadow’s Ailculation of 
produce :— 


Drills 2 ft. distant, 
Plants 2 ft. distant, 
Drills 2 fi. distant, 
Plants 18 in, distant, 
Drills 18 in. distant, 294 plan:s per perch— 
Plants 1 ft. distant, 47,940 per acre, 


) 220 plants per pereh— 

f 

' 

y 

’ 

5 
Drills 18 in, distant, =) 252 plants per pereh— 

s 

' 

s 


23,280 per acre. 
147 plants per pereh— 
23,580 per acre. 


Plants 11 in, distant, 40,320 per acre. 
Drills 18 in, distant, 195 plants per perch— 
Plants 18 in. distant, 31,360 per acre, 


You may safely calculate on 30,000 plants per 


acre, If you average the plants at 3. Ibs. each, | 


which is much too low, you will have 90,000 Ibs 


MANAGEMENT OF CLAY FARMS. 
BEATSON’> SYSTEM. 
| Knowle Farm, in the neighborhood of Tun- 
bridge Wells, which was a few years ago, in the 
|occupation of the late Gen, Beatson, contains 
pabout 300 acres of land, of whieh 112 are arable, 
and is described as abounding with clay, aud re- 
tentive of surface moisture, but when dried by the 


summer heat, it becomes as hard as a brick, and 


power of animal exertion, particularly as the gen- 
eral mode is to plough deep. 


portion of Sussex, ts fallow, wheat and oats, with 
oceasionally clover and rye-grass ; and the hus. 


many ages, with the single exception of substitu. 
Upon this 


iting lime for manure instead of marl. 
system the farm was managed during the Gener- 
al’s absence, while governor of the Island of St. 


he resolved to trace the whole progress of the op- 


erations, from the commencement of the fallow | 


to the close of the rotation; the result of which 


to which he devoted his attention during 5 years, 


lhe determined upon the total abolition of fal- | 


| lows.” 

In order to effect this, he adopted several new 
‘implements, chiefly of his own invention, for a 
| description of which we must refer to his “ new 
| system of cultivation,’ as we have ouly seen the 
iscarifier in use, This is of a light construction, 
‘and certainly performs well; though upon land 
psuch as that described by the general, it is worked 
} by a pair of horses, and sometimes more, instead 
| of one, 
| He conceived that the grand source of all the 
| heavy expenses of the old method might be traced 
| to the fallow itself, and to the mode of preparing 
it,—“by bringing up immense slags with the 
| plough, by reversing the soil, and thus burying 


{the seeds of weeds that had fallen on the surface, | 


\by which a foundation is laid for all the subse- 
quent laborious and expensive operations. To 


javoid these, he therefore thought it necessary to | 


'preceed in a different manner—“to only break 
land crumble the surface soil, to the depth that 
may be required ; to burn and destroy the weeds ; 
‘after which he would have the land ii a fine and 


and taxes ; and all this at a mere trifle of expense, 
i when compared with that which is incurred by a 
| fallow.” 

| In pursuance of this, he reduced the ploughing 
to a single operation, at the depth of four inches, 


} 


The chief use, indeed, which he made of the | 
| plough, was to open furrows at twentyseven inch- | 
}es apart, which was performed by a couple of hor- 


lses atthe rate of three acres per day, aud was 


| . ' 7 . 
| merely intended to prepare the iand for the seari- | 


sas : : 
i fiers, “which, by passing twice across these fur- 


} 


| which are afterwards, with a small portion of the 
’ 
soil, placed in heaps and burned,” 


lof the horse-hoeing, and the introduction of the 


impervious to the plough, unless with a great, 


The established ro- | 
tation in that part of Kent, and the neighboring | 
bandry appears to have remained tualtered for | 


Helena; and, finding on his return, in the year | 
1813, “that he had no cause to boast of his profit, | 


was, that “having made a series of experiments, | 


\clean state of pulverization, and in readiness for | 
‘receiving the seed, without losing a year’s rent 


‘rows, loosen all the stubble and roots of weeds, | 


By these | 
| ineans, together with the more frequent repitition 


Ile indeed states that these operations produced 
the effeet of pulverization to the depth of six or 
seven inches, and their expense was— 


i a 
Five scarifyings, with a single horse 
implement, at ls. 8d. per acre, Ss 4 
Two harrowings, at 10!d., 1 9 
10 1 
that the whole charge of cultivation, under a four- 

! course system upon this plan, including rent, 

| was— 

G&S nw & 
Tares, beans, peas, &c. per acre, 5 0 O 
Wheat, ag 5 0 0 
Oats and barley, ct $18 6 
Clover and rye-grass, “ 215 9 


£16 8 6 
thus only amounting to a trifle more than that of 
the fallow upon the former plan; that land eul- 
tivated upon his farm in this manner, has yielded 
460 sheaves of wheat per acre, whilst the average 
produce of the other fields did not exceed 36U ; 
and that the difference in favor of the new meth- 
od amounts, upon an average—when wheat is at 
10s. the bushel—to £350 per annum upon the 
cultivation of 100 acres.— British Husbandry. 


Arrention, Fanmers,—None need be told our 
corn stands in jeopardy every night; a slight frost 
would injure some of it, a hard one, ruin mueh 
‘of it. This is to inform the best way to save it, 
if unfortunately smitten by that monster. Cut it 

immediately, even while the frost is on—sickles 
jare the best instruments known to the writer for 
| this purpose—lay a few hills together, sufficient 
, for a sinall sheaf, when sufficiently wilted to bind, 
| which requires but a few hours, follow the fol- 
| lowing directions, and save more than half the 
‘time in binding, any other way, Place one foot 
each side the sheaf, facing the tops, take by the 
top, two stalks in each hand, (lying on the top) 
cross them, pass them under the sheaf, shift them 
into the other hand, bring them back to the top 
again, after uniting them, give them a twist, raise 
four or more stalks so as to tuck into the band, 
that’s all. Stack them until cured, so as pot to 
heat the mow—to do which, after picking off the 
/corn, begin with a layer of stalks ; sprinkle them 
with salt, say 8 or 10 quarts per ton, next a layer 
of straw, so alternately until your mow is finish- 
ed, this makes good fodder ; I have kept working 
/oxen, milch cows, &c., upon it, through the win- 
(ter months, for more than twenty years past.— 
Cornu may be cut with safety after the kernel is 
glaced, I have sold corn managed in this way 
for ten shillings per bushel, while that left stand- 
ing to the mercy of the frost, was entirely ruined. 
Windsor, Sept. 12, 1837. 





TF The inhabitants of Middlesex County will 
|hold their annual Cattle Show on Wednesday, 
Vetober 4th, 


(FP The farmers of Berkshire County will hold 
itheir annual Exhibition cand Show on Wednes- 
'day and Thursday, 4th and 5th of October. 


|row-culture, the General assures us “ that his | 


or about 40 tons, not of a watery substance like | lands were rendered much cleaner, and yielded 


turnips, but a firm nutritious food,— Farmer’s | better crops than they did formerly, after all the | 


Magazine. 





| heavy expenses of lime and fallows.” 


1PwThe farmers of Hardwick will bold their 
annual Cattle Show on Wednesday, the 4th of 
| October. 
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FARMER'S WORK. 

Fart Provceninec —It is commonly best for cultiva- 
tors to plough most of their land, which they propose to 
plant the next season, in autumn. The advantages of 
fall ploughing are, lst. It saves time and Jabor in the 
following spring, when farmers are generally pressed by 
the indispensable avocations of the season, and their 
cattle are comparatively faint. 2d. Land which is 
ploughed in autumn will be more exposed to the action 
of the frost, than that which is suffered to remain un- 
ploughed, and frost will pulverize soil more effectually 
than it can be accomplished by artificial means. 3d. 
Ploughing lands jate in the fall, is of service by expos- 
ing inseets and their eggs and larvae to be destroyed by 
frost. If, however, the land is light and sandy, it is 
best not to plough it till spring, as it will become less 
porous and more rententive of moisture if permitted to 
remain without being stirred previous to the setting in 
of winter. 

Much has been said on the depth of ploughing. We 
believe, however, that no general rules, not liable to 
very many exceptions can be given on this subject.— 
The depth of ploughing should be regulated by the sta- 
re of the sol, the nature of the intended crop, &c.-- 


Vhere the soil is deep, and it is proposed to raise beets, | 


carrots, parsnips, lucerne, or other plants, with tap- 
roots, deep ploughing is necessary. Butif the soil is 
thin, it will be expedient to commence its culture with 
shoal ploughing. Ifthe plough turns up too much ata 
time of the barren soil immediately beneath the upper 
stratum, the succeeding crop will be of little value.— 
The owner of such soil should endeavor to render it 


| subscription members. 


deeper by degrees, according to the manure he may be | 


able to apply to it A shallow soil is not only deficient 
in consequence of its furnishing but little pasture for the 
roots of plants, but it is liable to be so much scorched 
by drought as to be incapable of producing any profitable 
vegetation. If, then, your soil is thin, plough it with a 
shoal furrow, and sow it with rye. The next season, 
plough a little deeper, add manure, &e. 

Land should generally be broken up from the eward 
with a deeper furrow than will be required in subse- 
sequent culture. Harrowing and shallow ploughing 
will then answer through a course of crops. If the soil 
is light and porous, the furrow should be turned over 
as flatas possible. If it be a stiff loam, or mixed with 
clay, it may be well to lap the furrow slices a little one 
upon the other, so as to permit the air and frost to per- 
vace the hollows or interstices between and under the 
furrow slices. 

Although there are sundry advantages, as above sta- 
ted, in fall ploughing, still, in some cases, it is best to 
wait tll spring. Elias Phinney, Esq. of Lexington, Ms, 
an excellent practical as well as scientific farmer, gives 
the following directions on this subject: 

“If it be intended te sow or plant sward land in the 
spring, the ploughing should be at as short an interval 
before putting in the seed, as possible.—The greater the 
growth of the roois and tops 6f grasses at the time of 
ploughing, the more perfect will be the fermentation, 
and the sward by its increased toughness, wil! be less 
broken by the plough and harrow. The roller, loaded 
as heavily as may be conveniently drawn by one yoke 
of oxen, should follow the plough as soon as may be 
convenient; this will smooth any unevenness of sur 
face. Set the furrow slices close together, and thereby 
prevent their being torn up by the harrow, and also 
prevent the escape of the gases that are thrown out by 
fermentation, Every farmer who has three acres of 
ground to till, should have a roller. One inade in two 
parts, is much preferable to that made in the usual way. 
After rolling, harrow with a light harrow—the more the 
better, provided the sod be not disturbed. The 'com- 
post should then be spread on, and the ground again 
harrowed, when it will be ready to receive the seed, el- 
ther corn or potatoes, or the sinall grains, with or with- 
out grass seed, or grass al. ne.”’ 





The Report of Flowers at the Annual Fair of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, was received too 
late for insertion in to-day's paper. It shall be given in 
our next. Several other valuable communications sre 
unavoiably omitted. 





Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Sarutpay, Sept. 23, 1837. 

An adjourned meeting of the Society was held at 
their roomin Tremont street. The President in the 
Chair. 

On motion of Mr Davis it was voted, That the thanks 
of the Massachusetis Horticultural Society, be presen- 
ted to William Lincoln, Esq , for his able and interest- 
ing Address, delivered at its Anniversary meeting on 
the 20th ult.; and that he be respectfully requested to | 
furnish a copy for publication, 

Voted, That Messrs J. P. Davis. L) P. Grosvenor, 
and E. Weston, Jun., be requested to carry the torego- 
ing vote into effect. 

On motion of Mr Paine, it was voted, That the thanks 
of the Society be presented to the Committee of the New 
Jerusalem Church, for their kindness jn loaning the use 
of the hall on the 20th ult. 

Joseph 8. Cabot, Salem, Francis G, Shaw, of Boston, 
Benjamin Adams, of Boston ;—the above were chcsen 





E. WESTON, Jn., Ree. Sec. 





A VALUABLE WORK ON THE CULTURE OF THE GRAPE 
We have been presented by George W. Brimmer, Esq 
with a work entitled “A Practical Treatise on the cul- 
tivation of the Grape Vine on open walls.” By Clem- 
ent Hoare. First American Edition. Boston: Win. 
. Ticknor, 1637. 

This isa work which we believe, will be instrumen- 
tal in causing an entire and very beneficial change in 
an important article of human comfort, health and sus- 
tenance. We beiieve it will cause almost as great and 
as beneficial an improvement in the art of crape cul 
ture, as did the discovery of the properties of the Mari- 
ner’s Compass in the art of Navigation. The ‘l'reatise 
is handsomely printed in a royal octavo form, of 134 
pages; is dedicated by Mr Brimmer ‘to the members 
of the Horticultural Society of Massachusetts.” 

It has been highly recommended by Samuel G. Per- 
kins, Esq , than whom there is no manin New England 
better able to appreciate the value of a work of the kind. | 
In a letter to Mr Brimmer prefixed to the Treatise, Mr | 
Perkins has the following observations : 

‘Under Mr Hoare’s plan of cultivation, any man 
who owns a brick house in any town not north of 
Massachusetts, may, if his yard be open to the south in’ 
any degree, raise as many grapes as will supply his tam- 
ily, without an expense of more time and inoney than 
is usually wasted in idleness. Indeed on the common 
wooden houses and fences, with which our gardens are 
surrounded, good and abundant crops may be had by 
putting up cheap trellises, which would be paid for in 
two or three years after the vines get into bearing.” 

We hope soon to give further notices of this excel- 
lent tract, which promises to introduce a new epoch in 
the annals of grape culture. 





17 The Report of Fruits at the Horticultural Exhi- 
bition on Saturday, Sept. 20, has been received, but too 
late for insertion in to-day’s paper. It shall appear next 
week. 





ComrortasbLe.—Imports into Boston on Monday and 
Tuesday, the 2oth and 26th days of Sept. 1537; 
13,175 barrels of Flour, 
33,975 bushels of Corn, 


1,545 as Rye, 
1,220 “ Wheat, 
36,168 6“ Oats, 


2.500 “ Potatves, 
4,009 tons Coal, 
2,000 bunches Onions, 


10 live Hogs. [Com 





Fanrurt Harr Vecetaste Maaxet.— Wednesday, 
Oct. 4, 1837.—Squashes, 1 to 2 cents per lb.; Cabbages 
50 cents to $1,00 per dozen; Potatoes 40 cents a bush- 
el; Sweet Potatoes $2,50 per bushel ; Onions $1,00 to 
$1,25 per bushel ; Cucumbers for Pickies, 17 to 25 cts. 
per hundred. 

Fruit.—Apples two dollars a barrel; (Porter apples 
$3,00;) Pears 50 cents a peck ; Peaches $1 to $1,00 a 
peck ; Greenhouse Grapes 75 cents to $1,00 per Ib. ; 
isabella Grapes 37 J 2 per pound; Cranberries $1,50 a 
bushel. 





Penopscor Cattte Suow.—We have just returned 
from the Cattle Show and Fair of the Penobscot Agri- 
cultural Society, holden at Shaw’s corner, Exeter, on 
Tuesday, 26th ult. The articles exhibited, both in num- 
ber and quality, exceeded those of any other previous 
year. The improvement in stock affords great encour- 
agement to all who have labored in this important de- 
partment. The specimens of butter, cheese, fruits, rugs, 
cloths, bonnets, &c., were highly creditable to the skill 
and perseverance of the farmer's wives and daugh- 
ters. 

A large accession was made to the members of the 
society, of men who deeply feel the importance of af- 
fording substantial encouragement to the practical far- 
mer. A very good dinner was provided by Mr David 
Davis, the attentive host of the Exeter House, who with 
the skill of his excellent wife, is fast winning his way 
into public favor. After dinner, the society assembled 
in the meeting house, and after transacting the usual 
business, were addressed on the objects of the society, 
and the frreatuess of the farmer’s art, in a few remarks 
from the secretary, when the Hon. Edward Kent being 
called upon, addressed the society on the extent and va- 
riety of the resources of our State, among the first of 
which, he ranked agriculture, It would afford us great 
pleasure to give his remarks at length, but our printers 
admonish us, that they have but little space, and we 
must content ourself with the hope of being able, next 
week, to present a sketch of Mr Kent's remarks, and 
must refer our readers to the reports of committees, 
which may be expected in our columns, for a more full 
and particular description of the various articles exhibi- 
ted, and the premiums awarded. 

Bangor Mechanic & Farmer. 





Laree Srrawpernits— Mount Carbon, vs. N. Jer- 
sey —A few days since, we observed an extract of a 
letter from New Jersey, to the editor of the U.S. Ga- 
zetie, stating that twelve strawberries were picked from 
the writer's bed, which measured 39 inches in circum- 
ference 

On Wednesday last, we received from Joseph White, 
Esq. of Mount Carbon, twelve strawberries raised in 
his garden, which measured forty-six and a half inches 
in circumference, and fifteen inches in length. The 
following is the actual measurement of each strawber- 
ry i— 


4 1-4 37-8 
3 3-4 3 3-4 
41-38 3 7-5 
4 3 3-4 
3 5-8 3 3-4 
3 3-4 





46 1-2 in. incireum. 
15 in. in length. 
The strawberries are of the kind known as the ‘ Lan- 
dreth Premium.’ We challenge New Jersey, or any 
other State or place, to beat it if they can. 
Miner’s Journal. 





Remarkagwiek Aprpte Tree —We are informed that 
there is an apple tree on the tarm of Mr Elihu Smead, 
of Claremont, which blossomed at the usual time in the 


| spring, and the fruit from those blossoms is ripe; in Ju- 


ly it blossomed again, and the blows remained on the 
tree about three weeks; there are apples from the sec- 
ond crop of blows, about the size of bullets, and the tree 
has now, (about Sept. 1,) blossomed a third time. The 
uncommon spectacle of ripe apples, young green ap- 
ples and blossoms may be seen on the same limb. We 
have no know!edge of a ease of this kind so remarkable 
as this —.Vorthampton Cou. 





A nucr Cassace.—An English paper relates that a 
“cow cabbage ’’ has been raised at Newton-upon-Der- 
went, near York, which bas attained the enormous 
height of ten feet, and which measures twenty two feet 
in circumference! We shall expect soon to have the 
fable of Jack and the bean-stalk verified. 

Boston Journal. 


Borrs in Horsrs.— We are informed by a gentleman 
living near this place, that sage tea is an infallible rem- 
day for botts in Rasues. It relieves them in a few min- 
utes.— Bangor paper. 





{>The Cincinnati Post states that a large contract 
for hogs to be delivered the coming fall, has been made 
ut $2.50 per hundred. 
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FRUIT TREES, | 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, ETC. 
wr sale by the subscriber, 
Fruit and Gem amental Trees, Herbaceous Plants, &. 
The trees of the Piums and Pears were never before so fine, 
the assortment so complete. 
Apples, Peaches, Cherries, Grape vines a superior assort- 
ment of fines? kinds, aud of ail other hardy fruits. 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses and Herbaceous 
plants, of the most beautiful hardy kinds. 
and Double Dahlias. 
Trees packed in the most perfect manner for all distant 
places and shipped or sent from Boston to wherever ordered 
Address by mail post paid. 
— Catalogues seut gratis to all = apply. 
VILLIAM KE “"— 


AGRIC ULTU RAL ‘BOOKS. 
Just received “A Practical Treatise on the ¢ 
of the Grape Vine on open — By Clement Hoare.” 
AL 
All the most approved Agr seatinael and Horticultural Books | 
constantly on hand at the "New E ngland Agricultural W _ - 
house and Seed Store. Oct. 


MORUS MUL LTIC: AU Lis 
For sale by the subscriber 50 000 True Morus Multicaulis 
or Chinese Mulberry trees, either in small quantities or at re- 
duced wholesale prices, according to size—the trees are 
thrifty, the form perfect and the roots fine. The trees will be | 
packed in the most perfect mode for all distant places and | 


will be shipped or sent from Boston to wherever ordered. | kind of seed desirable for the Field or Garden. 


Apply to WILLIAM KENRICK. 
Nonantum Hill, Newton. 


Oct. 4, 1837. 


MORUS ‘MU ‘LTICAU! LIS: 

The subscriber can farnish large and small quantities of the | 
genuine Chinese mulberry, or Morus Multicaulis trees of the 
most thrifty growth and matured wood. ‘The trees are from 
two to six feet in height, and will be sold at the lowest prices, 
in proportion to their size. ‘They will be packed so as to in- 
sure safe transportation to any part of the United States. 
Orders for not less toan one hundred will be delivered in New- | 
York, or Philadelphia, or shipped from thence or from Hart- 
ford. October and November are the best mouths for trans- 
porting to the South and West. 

SILK WORM’S EGGS, of three varieties, White or 
Two Crop, Sulphar, and Orange colored. Silk Reels, Brook’s 
Silk Spinning Machines, White mulberry seed, &c. &c. 

WM. G. COMSTOCK, 


Hartford September, 1837. 





DUTCH BULBS. 
Just reeeived at the NEW ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, No. 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, Boston, a splendid assortment of DUTCH BULBS 
consisting of 
Fine Double and Single HYACINTHS, of sorts, 
‘© Double and Single TULIPS, do. 
‘* CROWN IMPERIALS, donble and single, 
* POLYANTHUS NARC ISSUS, of sorts, 
«© NARCISSUS, double and single do. 
* CROCUS, Blue, Yellow, Purple and White, 
* AMARYLLIS, of various sorts, 
« CYCLAMENS, do. 
« IXIA’S, do. 
*« GLADLOLUS, do. 
Sept. 27, 1837. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


- 





GRASS SEED. 

GRASS SEEDS, wholesale and retail, are offered for sale 
at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
No. 52 North Market Street, inciuding 

Prime NORTHERN CLOVER, 
«© SOUTHERN do. 
* WHITE DUTCH do. 
« RED TOP, 
*« HERDS GRASS, 

Avtso—CANARY, MILLET, HEMP and RAPE seed. 

Sept. 27, 1837. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
— MORUS MULTICAULIS. _ 

The subscribers have for sale a few thousand superior Mo- 
rus Multicaulis of extra size, which will be disposed of on 
reasonable terms. Also 50 000 cuttings of the same. 

Sept. 27, 1857, JOSEPH BREC K & co. 


CHOICE kK LOWER SEEDS FROM CALCUTTA. 
We have received a box of choice flower seeds from the 


celebrated Botanic Garden at Calcutta containing the seeds 
of 150 species of plants for the Greenhouse; said to be a fine 


collection. Price $15. 
Sept 27, 1837. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


Splendid Pwonies | 


| 


THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 


Range of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietor 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
September 23. 








Northerly exposure, week ending 
SEPTEMBER, 1837. fu A.M. | 12,M.|5,P.M. | Wind 
Sunday, . 2 38} 50 ££ 
Monday, 25 35 vs 60 N. E. 
| Tuesday, 26 50 60 N. E. 
"Wednesday, 27 5! 7 rr 62 N. E. 
Thursday, 28 60 62 60 N. E. | 
Friday, 29 53 62 56 nN. E. 
Saturday, 30 58 60 58 | E 
"FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. — =| 


Nurseay, Nonantum Hill, wicatene Uct. |. Bl is 


| 
| 








| 


} 


| 


| 5 Ewe Lambs and 2 yearling Ewes, 1-2 Dishley 


We have received at the New England Agricultural Ware- | 


| Ss ro ° 
Saltivation | house and Seed Store, and are di aily receiving from our gar- | 


dens and other sources, SEEDS of the growth of 1837, among | 


which are } 
LONG BLOOD BEET, | 

EARLY TURNIP do. 

SUGAR do. | 

| 


MANGEL WURTZEL, 
RUTA BAGA, 
LONG ORANGE CARROT, 
RADISH, of sorts, 
CUCUMBER, do. 
CABBAGE do, 
ALso—BEANS, PEAS, SQUASHES, together withjevery 
Also an ex- 
tensive assortment of 
FLOWER SEEDS. 
Traders supplied with seeds in boxes as usual on the most 
favorable terms, or by the pound or bushel in any quantity. 
jt? Our customers are requeste -d to send in their orders 
eary! that they may be duly atte snded to. 


bh Sept. 2 27, | 18 ‘37. JOSE PH BREC KK « CO. 
INOCU LATING ORANGE TREES, LAYING oUT 


GARDENS, 
EDWARD $ 





SAYERS, Gardeuer, begs leave to inform the 
citizens of Boston and its vicinity, that “he intends to remain 
for a short time in Boston, and would devote his time to the 
above business, to those who may be inclined to employ him. 
All orders left at the Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store, No 52 North Market Street, will be punctually | 
attended to. July 26. 








FOR SALK, 


1 full blood imported Dishley Ram, 1 do. Ewe, 1 full blood 
Dishley Ram Lamb, 6 Irish ewes 2 years old, 2 Ram L abs, 
and 1-2 Irish 
blood, all large anp beautiful. ‘To be seen on the farm of B 
SHURTLEFP, Jr. Chelsea, Mass. 





TO PAT MERS. 


A person who having had some knowledge of the farming 
business wishes to extend his practical knowledge of the 
same, offers his services to those who may wish to employ tor 
one or more years after the first of October next. Address 
J. M. through the New England Farmer. 


~ STRAW CUTTER. 

Just received a good supply of Greene’s Patent Straw 
Cutter, one of the inmost periect’: machines for cutting fodder 
which has ever been introduced for the purpose, for sale at 
the Agricultural Warehouse No 51 and 52 North Market 
Sueet. JOSEPH BRECK AND CO. 

Aug. 16, BOs. 


HOP BAGS. 


Second hand GUNNY BAGS, suitable for Hop Bags, for 
sale by GEO, L. STEARNS & Co. 
No. 10, Commercial Wharf, 
June 27. 


it 


GUNNY CLOTH AND GUNNY BAGS, 
Suitable for Hop Bagging, for = by JAMES PRAT me 
same No. 7, Commercia] Whf. 
TERRIBLE : TRACTORATION. 
Terrible Tractoration and other Poems. By Dr Caustic. 
4th Edstion. For sale at the New England Seed Store. 
April 19. 





Mill Teeth. 
51 & 52 


Just received a few Casks of the Grater or Cider 
At the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 
North Market Street. 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 


CORRECTED WITH GPEAT CARE, WEEKLY. 

7 j} FROM ' 
APPLES, barre]; 200!) 252 
BEANS, white, hushel! 1 37 175 
BEEF. mess, . barrel | 1300 (1400 

No. 4. ‘ - | “ $1125 (1200 
prime, » , : P ‘ | 750) 800 
MEESWAX, ( Amerie: u) pound 26 32 
CHEESE, new mil . ‘ Ss 9 
br tATHERS, ee geese, . } 
southerd, geese, . ™ Ww 1) 
Piax, Ameri an, ~s | dye 
Fisu, Cod, : ,quintal) 297 342 
iLOUR, Genesee, . cash ‘barrel | 9590 9 75 
Baltimore, Howard street, ee | Org 
Bualtinore, wharf, 5 . 3 900 9 25 
Alexandiia, . , ° “ | 925) 950 


Grain, Corn, noithern yellow bushel 


southern that yellow 100 102 
white, ; : - 7 | O4 06 
Rye, northern, , ‘ = 
Barley, : ‘ a 7D &5 
ats, northern, . “(prime ) 47 at) 


Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs 


| 2000 99 50 
hard pressed, 2 


| 1609 29 00 


Honey, ; Cuba lgallon| 35 
Hops, Ist quality pound 7 “ 
2d qual: ly ° ° a S 
Lakp, Poston, Ist sort, , ; . | a 4 7 
southern, Ist sort, ‘ | 4 : ’ 
LEATHER, Philade ‘Iphia city tannage, [ “ 29 B 
do country ao. |“ Y - 
Baltimore city we: 4 on <0 
do. dry hide ; " —_ 
New York red, light, ; #6 | 2} > 
Boston do. slaug ghter, } 46 a 22 
do. dry hide, ‘ | + 22 
Lime, best sort, ; ; ae 
Mackenret, No. 1, new, P . Pama 0 9) 
. varre) 9 { nm 
PasrTer Paris, per ton of 2200 Ibs. cask wl 2" 
Pork, Mass. inspect extra clear, . Meee | ~ 
clear from other States a } 93 rod 
Mess, > « « | « fence) 260 
SEEDS, Hera’s Grass, | b sh 1] 20:00 2110 
Red T op, “peed 73 3 00 
Hemp, | i‘ i: 87 1 00 
Red Clover, northe TOA lpound | ~ M)) 975 
Southern Clover, g I 15 16 
| Sin K Cocoons, (American) | bushet | 14 15 
| Tattow, tried, . - F : | ih | 
TEAZLEs, Ist sort, lee tet 10 
Woot, prime, or Saxony F le ECS, psa 
American, full blood, wz ashed, I a 
doa, 3- dths do. “| “ | 
do, 1-2 do. és 1 
do. 1-4and common ‘“ 
| 
(naa |<] al 
3s é Ss, ‘6 j 2h 
22 She sy . “ | 35 37 
oo | do, 


PROVISION MARKET. 


KETAIL PRICES. 

Hams, northern, . pound 12 13 

southern, and weste rn, as 10 | 12 
PorK, whole hogs, ‘ ‘ was 10 | 
Pout TRY, ° ‘ pair | 50/125 
Burrer,(tub) . ‘ Ib 18; 23 
a lamp ‘ m “| 25; 28 
Ecos, " dozen| 18} 22 
PeTAToORS, new bushe!| $87) & 
Ciper, barrel 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Oct. 2, 1837. 
Reported forthe New Englind Farmer. 

At Market this day 900 Beef Cattle, 1475 Stores, 6500 
Sheep, 20 yokes of working oxen, 35 cows and calves 
and 1050 Swine. 

Prickts —Beef Caitle—Last week's prices were 
fully sustained. Stores dull. 

Sheep. — We quote lots at $1 12, 25, $1 50, 
$1 75, $2 00, $2 25, and $2 50 fora ‘few yd sheep 

Swine. Dall, To peddle 6 1-2, and 7 1-2, and at 
retail 7 1-2 and 8 1-2 


Working oxen, sales not noticed. Cows and calves 





Sept 25, 1827. 





dull ; we noticed sales at $25, 28, 31, 35, 37 50, and 
and 14, 
N B. About 100 head of Beef Cattle remain unsold. 
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“ MY MOUNTAIN HOME—FAREW ELL.” 
llome of my heart,—farewell ! 
My own wild mountain home 
Of shady nook and flowery dell, 
Whence summer breezes come,— 
Fall of odors offered up 
From Nature’s own rich incense cup. 


Jlome of the unforgot, 
The years of childhood mirth,— 
Thine image is the grassy spot 
On the desert waste of earth ; 
Vor Llove thy rocks and yellow sands 
More than the flowers of other lands. 


There is joy in the erystal spring 
That gushes amid thy woods ; 
And joy in every glowing thing, 
Of thy glorious solitudes. 
Woe forthe word that breaks that spell,— 
My own, my mountain Home~Frarewe tr! 


>There is something peculiarly pleasing to us in 
the few lines which succeed, dedicated to “* Winter Flow- 
- 


ers. ‘ 


Ye wintry flowers whose pensive dyes 
Wake, where the summer's lily sleeps, 
Ye are like orphans in whose eyes 
Their low laid mother’s beauty weeps. 
Oh, not like stars, that coine at eve 
Through dim clouds glimmering one by one 
And teach the failing heart to grieve 
Because another day is gone! 

But like the hopes that linger yet 
Upon the grave of sorrow’s love, 

And dare alfection to forget 

The form below, the soul above ; 

Or like the thoughts that bid despair 
Repose in faith on mercy’s breast, 
Givers of wings from toil and care 

To fly away and be at rest. 





——<————— 
TEASING. 

This is no trivial subject. It isa science as 
regularly taught and learned as any other. The 
Vermont Chronicle gives a specimen of it, with 
some suggestions, which we subjoin: 

“ Mother, mother, mother, may I, mayn’t J, 
won’t you, shan’t she, shan’t he, I won’t, I must, 
do now, mother, mother, mother, mother,” &c., 
&e., &c., &c. Why, if five thousand women had 
to hear the whole of it, it would drive them cra- 
zy! And then, how can a woman work to any 
purpose, whose thoughts are put in confusion ev- 
ery minute by such onsets? And then for family 
government, and family enjoyment, and family 
affection ; it makes sad work with these, and 
with everything which is lovely and valuable, 

Children are taught to tease, very much as they 
are taught to ery, With all his little wants, real 
or imaginary, the child runs to his mother. They 
are matters of importance to him. He wants a 
definite and decisive answer, one which will set- 
tle the question ; and his mind will be on the rack 
till he has it. It is not in the nature of a child to 
feel otherwise. He will have no peace himself, 


and will therefore give his mother no peace till 
he understands and knows that the point is set- 


tled. 
ten times, and then, if he has any reason to sus- 
peet that speaking twenty times more will obtain 


speak twenty times more, And this will soon 
grow intoa habit. But give him an answer the 
speak the second time to obtain one ; and never 
alter your decision for his teasing, and he will 
soon give it up as of no use, Your answer may 
be almost any thing, It may be, “ wait ten min- 
utes and I will then tell you ;” “wait til T have 
done this piece of work.” But it must be some- 
thing definite, something that the child can un- 
derstand, and which he knows will not be altered, 
If you have leisure, and the occasion seems a 
proper one, you may let him argue the case be- 
fore you decide it, but not afterwards, Indeed, 
if he has learned by experience, that your decis- 
ions are final, he will seldom, if ever, attempt it, 
He will answer as His 
mind will be at rest on that point, and soen find 
something else with which to amuse himself. 
Now, mothers’ do not say that you have not 
time to answer the requesis of your children as 
soon as they are made. If your time is so occu- 
pied, that you find it difficult, how can you af- 
ford to neglect it, and thus teach them to tease 


consider au an answer, 


greater hindrance ? 


One OF THE WoNDERS Ov THE AGE.—We have 
been shown a sheet of paper one hundred feet in 
length, and two feet wide, printed on both sides, 
by a machine at one operation. This extraordi- 
nary invention enables a person to print off any 
length of paper required for any number of copies 
of a work or a public journal, without the assis- 
tance of any person, except one to put inthe rags, 
at the extremity of the machine. ‘The work 
comes out complete, ‘This wonderful work is ef- 
tected by placing the types or stereotype plates on 
the surface of cylinders, which are connected with 
the paper making machinery. The paper, as it 
issues from the mill, enters in a properly mois- 
tened state, between the rollers, which are evenly 
inked by an ingenious apparatus, and emerges in 
a printed form. The number of copies can be 
measured off by the yard or mile, according to 
the demand, or according to the supply of the 
‘raw material.’ The work which we have seen 
from this press, is Robinson Crusoe, and consists 
of sixty duodecimo pages, The whole labor of 
wetting down the paper, the hands required to 
put it into the Napier press and take it out, the 
trouble of effecting perfect register, (which is 
sometimes impossible) are all dispensed with in 
this machine. Mr ‘tT. French, the inventor, is 
from Ithaca, and is now in this city. We have 
had the pleasure of seeing his drawings, and ex- 
amined several copies of Robinson Crusoe. He 
has one roll of printed paper, six inches in diam- 
eter, which is 600 feet in length.—.M. Y. Star. 





RemarkaBLE.—There are now living, in the 
town of Newbury, six persons, whose respective 
ages are as follows, viz:—91 years 10 months ; 
90 years 5 months ; 89 years 8 months; 89 years 
2 months; 85 years; 83 years six months; mia- 
king an average of 88 years 3 months. The per- 
sons were born, and have always resided, as they 
do, within a third of a mile of each other.—Vew- 





buryport Herald. 


If you give no answer till he has spoken 


an answer more favorable to his wishes, he will} 


first time he speaks, and be will not be obliged to | 


and thus bring upon yourself an inconecivable | 


OCT. 4 1827. 


How ro commit Murper.—Take a pretty youne 
| lady—tell her she has a pretty foot—she will wear 
| a small thin shoe—go out in wet spring weather, 
—catcb a cold—then a fever—and die in a month. 
This receipt never fails. 


Did universal charity prevail, earth would be 
|a heaven, a hell a fable. 


| 
| 
| A CARD. 
| J.R.Newecv would inform his patrons and the public, 
| that he has disposed of all his interest in the Agricultural 
| Warehouse, to Joseph Breck & Co. In taking leave of a 
business he has so long conducted, he desires to express his 
gratitude to his customers and friends, for their liberal patron- 
age. As he retires from an employment, which has been so 
connected with Agriculture, he hopes that, by the improve- 
ment and inventions of many valuable implements, he has con- 
tributed, in no small degree, to the advancement and prosper- 
ity of the agricultural interests of our country. 

Boston, August 15, 1837. 





ACARD. 
The Subscribers hereby give notice that they have purchas 
ed of J. R. Newell, Esq., lis extensive stock of Agricultura 
Iinplements and ‘Tools, which, with the additions about to be 
made, will make the assortment the most complete in the 
country. The Establishments heretofore known as the Agri- 
| cultural Warehouse and New England Seed Store, are now 
} united; and we trust will continue to form one of the most in- 
| teresting places of resort to all who are directly or indirectly, 
| interested in agriculture. Strangers are invited to call and 
examine the establishment. We shall be happy to receive for 
| deposit and examination, or for sale, any new and valuable 
invention of implements or tools of any description. 
Catalogues of the above linplements and Seeds are deliv- 
ered gratis at the establishment. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 





Boston, August 16, 1837. 

Patent Lamp Apparatus for Heating Water, 

Cooking, &c. 

This appa-atus has been found ve.y useful in small fam- 
| ilies, and for such persons as may wish to prepare tea or 
coffee-drink, cook oysters, &c., in their own apartments wi'ht 
out the trouble of a wood or coal fie. Itis very convenien- 
in public houses, coffee-houses, and other places where it is 
wished to keep any hot liquid constantly on hand, Besides 
answering al] the purposes of what is called the nurse lamp it 
may be made to boil from one pint to a gallon of water, bya 
method, which in many eases will be found the most econom- 
ical and expeditious, which can! e devised. 

This apparatus has been much used and highly recom- 
mended in writing by all, or nearly all the druggists in Bos- 
ton, whose certificates of approbation may be seen at the 
office of the New England Farmer, No. 52 North Market 
Street, where the apparatus is for sale. It may also be 
bought of William Spade, No. 26 Union Street. Handbills 
or pamphlets wil always be delivered with the apparatus, 
when sold, coutaining an explanation of its principles and 
particular directions for its use, &e, 

June 14. 
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